CONVERSATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON
he, then, believe himself related to Michael Angelo? He regrets, too, that he did not allow an ancestor of his, Bonaventure or Boniface Bonaparte, to be canonized. The Capucins, to which order the monk belonged, were eager for the distinction, which would have cost a million francs. The Pope, when he came to Paris, spontaneously offered this compliment, which Napoleon was inclined to accept, as it would, he thought, conciliate the priesthood. But it was finally decided that it might afford matter for ridicule, so dangerous anywhere, so fatal in France.
Napoleon seems to have no family secrets from his companions. His father died at Montpellier at the age of thirty-five, he says at one time, thirty-nine at another. He had been a man of pleasure all his life, extravagant, "wishing to play the great noble/' but at the last he could not have enough monks and priests round him, so that at Montpellier they considered him a saint. Napoleon's great-uncle, to some extent, restored the family fortunes, and died wealthy; so much so that Pauline thought it worth while to steal the purse from under his pillow as he was dying. The Emperor discusses quite calmly a common report that Paoli was his father, but gives a conclusive, but not very refined or decorous, reason for disbelieving it. Still Paoli took a semi-paternal interest in him. "You, Bonaparte, are all Plutarch, you have nothing modern about you," the general said to him. And of him to others: " That young man bears the head of Csesar on the body of Alexander: there is the stuff of ten Scyllas in him." Both his father and mother were very handsome. She, during her pregnancy, followed the army of independence. The French generals took pity on
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